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This issue of THe ResEarcHEs begins the TwentietH [XX] 
Votume. My! what a collection of useful and thus valuable docu- 
ments and recitals this magazine has contained. All have been pre- 
served for an uncountable future when our comers-after will seek 
to know the past, even of to-day, and when the events and persons 
this ResEarcuEs has recorded will be as far remote from those yet to 
come years as the long ago actions and people are to us to-day. 

THe ReEseEaRCHES, after so many years of special endeavor in its 
own field of activity and usefulness to Church offers no change of 
methed nor of progress. It must be the better as it grows the older. 
Experience brings knowledge. That in Tur ReseaRCHES means a 
more intelligent action in the conducting of its pages and, so the 
Editor hopes, its increase of usefulness. 

The work is surely a loved one that has held Enthusiasm bound to 
Endeavor for so many years in an unrequited service. But the knowl- 
edge that it is a good and useful work in the estimation of so many 
foremost in the progress and uplifting, as it were, of the character 
of ‘l'nx CuuRCcH in our Country, gives a zest and relish to our seekings 
and striving that affords that intelligent delight and satisfying sen- 
timents that passes far beyond a pecuniary recompense gained simply 
as a toiler bound to a task. 

To those who have sustained by their subscriptions—and that but 
One Dollar a year—I am indeed grateful and hold their names in 
personal remembrance. They are not many to the total the number 
ought to be if all approvers of such endeavors were but sustainers of 
those they commend. ‘Their fewness but ennobles their practical good- 
will. A continuance is all that is desired with the hope of an 
increase in the number of those who will engage in the sustaining 


method. I wish my Patrons a Happy 1903. 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 



















The Boyhood of Commodore John 
Barry. 


On September 13th, 1803, died “at the head of the Navy” of our 
Country, Commodore John Barry of Philadelphia. He was buried 
im St. Mary’s graveyard, Fourth near Spruce, a church where he long 
had worshipped. 

Accounts of him give his birthplace and date as Tachumshain, 
County Wexford, Ireland in 1745. Special investigations made justify 
the announcement that he was born at Ballysampson, Barony of 
Forth in the County Wexford. 

It is always stated that he was born in 1745. The first sketch of 

















BALLYSAMPSON, BIRTHPLACE OF COMMODORE BARRY. 


him—that in The Portfolio, of Philadelphia,in July, 1813—written by 
John Kessler, Barry’s clerk and mate on tie Alliance and Delaware 
ships commanded by Barry gives that year as the date of birth. As 
the publication was made by the approbation of Captain Barry’s 
widow the probabilities are that 1745 must remain as the date. In 
the preparation of my book—just published—ComMoporE JOHN 
Barry; THE Recorp or His Services ror Our Country, I obtained 
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from Ireland the information that though the register of births ‘in 
the parish where Barry was born, for 1745 was lost, there neverthe- 
less existed a belief that the entry on the existing registry for 1739 
referred to the John Barry who became the Commodore of the 
United States Navy. It is there also believed he was the son of 
James and Ellen Barry and had a twin sister, Marianna. Both were 
in August, 1739, baptized on the day of birth by Father James French 
as the register of the Lady Island Church, the parish church of Ta- 
cumshin, shows. 

His boyhood was spent at Rostoonstown, in the parish of Tacum- 
shin, Barony of Forth, Province of Leinster. 

The parish covers 3000 acres and is situated between two town-land 
locked gulfs with very narrow openings, Lake Tacumshin and 














TACUMSHIN LOUGH. 


Lady’s Island Lake. His ancestors, traced back to the year 1207, 
held large landed estates in that Barony and other parts of the 
County Wexford, and in common with all other Catholic proprietors, 
lost all at the time of the Cromwellian confiscations. The Barry family 
is yet very numerous in the County, perhaps one hundred different 
families of that name might be gathered in an assemblage or re- 
union. As natural surroundings or associations oft tend to the de- 
velopment of natural instincts or talents, so in the two lakes may have 
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been the source of that fondness for sea which manhood’s years de- 
veloped so lustily and in mature years secured for him the distinction 
of foremost services during the Revolutionary struggle and in the 
conspicuous position he held during the war with Franee as the 
ranking Captain of the Navy and as commander of its first and finest 
frigate, Tue Unirep Srares, launched at Philadelphia, May 10ti, 
1797. 

The lakes on which Barry spent his boyhood were in his day and 
later frequented by various kinds of wild and water fowl in great 
numbers and were highly esteemed as an article of luxury. Several 
kinds of fish, lobsters and oysters were taken along their shores in 














LADY’S ISLAND LOUGH. 


great abundance and of excellent quality. As late as seventy years 
ago one hundred boats with five men each were employed in the 
fishery, and twenty boats were engaged nine months of the year in 
taking shell fish. 

Such were the surroundings of the future Commodore of the Navy 
of this Republic and upon these lochs he got his early lessons in sea- 
faring which, eagerly sought, implanted that resoluteness which 
brought him into activity and prominence in later life. 

The locality of Barry’s boyhood had another and a most peculiar 
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characteristic, one which gave it distinction even until of compara- 
tively late years—the peculiar language or dialect which was spoken 
in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy, the scenes of Barry’s youth. It 
was the language of all the people. Philologists and learned ones have 
been concerned as to its origin and grammatical construction. Some 
maintained it was of Flemish origin, others of Norman Construction, 
by Rev. Dr. Russell, President of Magnooth College, in an essay in 
1857, before the Royal Irish Society upheld the judgment of Vallency, 
who in 1788, gathered specimens of the dialect, that it was the lineal 
descendant of the English introduced by the Norman-Saxons settlers, 
modernized in its forms and, in a less degree, in its vocabulary. 

The language which Sheakspeare spoke and Milton wrote has its 
admirers. The quaint orthography of Chaucer’s verse are some- 
what difficult and its meaning oft unknown to readers of this century. 
It is thus somewhat in the nature of a curiosity alone to have pre- 
served to our day a specimen of the boyhood language of a vreat Cap- 
tain in our early Navy and to see though we may not pronounce, some 
of the words of a dialect, a mixture of English and Irish or as one 
writer describes it “a mingle-mangle of both” and so “neither good 
English or good Irish.” The specimen herewith presented is an 
account of a hurling match between two parishes. One just at the 
moment of seeming victory lost by an unfortunate miss on the part 
of a noted player. His father, in a downcast mood, was met by a 
neighbor who sought to know the cause of his dejection. He spoke to 
him thus: 

A YOLA song. (Forth.) 
Fade teil thee zo lournagh, co Joane zo Knaggee? 
Th’ weithest all curecagh, wafur, an cornee 
Lidge w’ouse an a milagh, tis gaay an louthee ; 
Huck nigher; y’art scudeen; fartoo zo hackee? 


Well, gosp, c’hull be zeid; mot thee fartoo, an fade ; 
Ha deight ouse var gabble, tell ee zin go t’glade 
Ch’am a stouk,an a donel; wou’ll leigh out ee dey 
Th’ valler w’speen here, th’ lass ee chourch-hey. 


Yerstey w’had a baree, gist ing oor hoane, 
Aar gentrize ware bibbern, aamzil con no stoane 
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Yith Muzleare had ba hole, t’was mee Tommeen, 

At by mizluck was ee-pit t’drive in. 

Joud an moud vrem earchee ete was ee Lough 

Zitch vapereen, an shimmereen, fan ee-daff ee aarscoth ; 
Zitch blakeen, an blayeen, fan ee ball was ee-drowe ; 
Chote well aar aim was t’yie ouz n’eer a blowe. 


Mot wall aar boust, hi soon was ee-teight 

At aar errone was var ameing ’arngish ee-heigit 
Zitch nezzeen, tarvizzeen, ’tell than w'ne’er zey . 
Nore zichel ne’er well, nowe, nore ne’er mey. 


Marry a lira draught by Tommeen was ee-maate; 
Th’ cowlee-man fausteen, zey well *twas ee-natte 
Yith w’had any chuck, oor naame wode b’zung 
Vrem ee Choure here aloghe up to Cargun. ° 


Th’ heiftem o’pery vell all ing to lug; 

An aar whad Treblere, an sturdy Cournug, 
Th’ commanis t’rapple; th’ ball skir an vlee; 
Our eein wode b’nistern t’dearnt up ee skee. 


( English.) 
AN OLD SONG. 


What ails you so melancholy, quoth John, so cross 

You have put us in talk, till the sun goes to set 

Lie with us on the clover, tis fair and sheltered, 

Come nearer; you’re rubbing your back; why so ill tempered? 
Well gossip, it shall be told; you ask what ails me and for what; 
You have put us to talk, till the sun goes to set 

I am a fool and a dunce; we’ll idle out the day 

he more we spend here the less in the church yard. 


Yesterday we had a goal just in our hand 
Their gentry were quaking, themselves could not stand, 

: Key a , 
If Good-for-little had been buried it had been my Tommy 
Who by misluck was placed to drive in. 








Throngs and crowds from each quarter were at the Lough, 
Such vapouring and glittering when stript in their shirts; 
Such bawling and shouting, when tie ball was thrown. 

I saw their intent was to give us ne’er a stroke. 


sut with all their bravado they were soon taught 
That their errand was aiming to bring anguish upon them, 
Such driving and struggling, ’till then we ne’er saw 
Nor such never will, no, nor never may. 
Many a brave stroke by Tommy was made; 
The goal-keeper, trembling said well ’twas intended them 
If we had any luck, our name would have been sung 
From the Choure here below up to Cargun.* 
The weight of the play fell into the hollow; 
And there we had Treblere and sturdy Cournug + 
The ball-clubs they rattled; the ball rose and flew; 
Our eyes would be- dazzled to look up to the sky. 


In the dialect we have given specimen of spoke John Barry when 
a youth he came to Philadelphia and was employed by the merchants 
Willing, Denny or Nixon. He could not have lost all knowledge of it 
or ceased at times to have spoken words of it when in December, 1774, 
he was by Nixon given the command of The Black Prince, the largest 
and finest merchant vessel in the colonial merchant service. In her 
he sailed to and from Bristol and London, making one voyage only 
because of the coming on of the Revolutionary struggle. He arrived 
at London in June 1775. He left there in September; arrived home 
at Philadelphia, October 13th, 1775. The Marine Committee of Con- 
gress that day bought the Black Prince, renamed her The Alfred, 
after the founder of the British Navy, as she was the first of the 
Continental fleet, under Commodore Hopkins. Barry was appointed 
to the Lexington on December 7th. Then began that vigorous and 
successful career for his adopted country which gained him the 
special thanks of Washington and the renown associated with his 


actions. 





* Two distant 
r Two famous players. 
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Old St. Joseph’s “Chappell” in 1742. The 
“Insolence” of Catholics. A Protestant 
Required to Kneel at the Elevation. 


Father McDevitt in his report on the parochial schools rightly 
says it is to the discredit of Catholics that we do not commemorate the 
notable part the Church has played in the history of our country. 
He asks: “Should we not be as much at home in the local Church 
history of the diocese and parish as in that of the State?” How little 
is generally known of the local Church history of the diocese. I have 
been forty years seeking to get the facts about it. Even yet I am 
daily at it. Something of interest is always discoverable. I have 
just secured one item by the good will kindness of Mr. John W. Jor- 
dan, of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, who discovered it in 
the manuscript letter-book of Thomas Hockley, a merchant of Phila- 
delphia and correspondent of the proprietor of Pennsylvania, Thomas 
Penn. It relates to Old St. Joseph’s “Chappell” in 1742. It is the 
earliest original record of the Church in Philadelphia yet discovered. 

Writing to Thomas Penn on November 1, 1742, Mr. Hockley tells 
at great length and with graphic description of the election riot of a 
short time before. The election took place at the Court House, which 
stood in the middle of Market street at Second street. It had a 
stairway on the outside leading to the voting room on the second 
floor. The Quakers were in political power in the colony. Their 
overthrow was sought by tne Episcopalians and the Presbyterians. 
The Germans seem to have been the controlling element in the po- 
litical movements of those days. They adhered very generally to the 
Quakers. That will suffice to know to get the pith of how things 
stood politically in 1742. 

Mr. Hockley tells us that while the election was going on a party 
of sailors with staves came up from.the wharves and attacked the 
Quakers and their adherents. He gives a very detailed account of the 
incidents, and names a number who were active in the riot in which 
sixty or more were injured. The whole city, which centered around 
Second and Market in those days, seems to have been engaged in the 
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disturbance. Mr. Hockley’s recital shows that our recent Third Dis- 
trict election and Union convention outbreaks were of no special ac- 
count in comparison with the riot of 1742. Think of “Plain Coats,” 
as the Quakers were called, engaged in a riot! People who think 
our times exceed in wickedness and rascality those of the past ought 
to know the past better. 

What’s this to do with Old St. Joseph’s? Listen. Mr. Hockley 
continues : 

“TI don’t blame either ye Gov’nr or his friends, but if please God I 
live to see you I will tell you the whole I know of the matter. Capt. 
Redmond, who is one supposed to sett the people on, is a strict roman 
Catholick, publickly professes his religion and is often at the Gov- 
ernour’s club. We have two Priests in this town besides the old 
one, and two young German Jesuits that live in Conestogue. One I 
have been in company with. They won’t have it that they are priests. 
I know it for a certainty, for my friend, Mr. Ryan, as you was pleased 
to call him, told me so, and am complaisant to those people and in 
time shall make good Jesuit myself. There’s two familys arrived 
from the West Indies said to be of very good fortunes. I am sure 
they make an appearance as if they had, and Ryan told me twelve 
more substantial familys were expected next summer from the West 
Indies, and other places, but the latter I could not gett out of him, 
though if possible, I will. I was told they grew a little insolent at 
their Chappell,and assure you a young gentleman of my acquaintance, 
a stranger from Carolina, told me he went there and they insisted 
on his kneeling down at the Elevation of the host, and as he wanted 
to see their ceremonys, he complied with it. I went after this my- 
self with young Mr. Willing to see how they would behave, but as 
they know me we were had into one of the uppermost seats. I see 
their“congregaiion is greatly increased. They have built a handsome 
pulpit and have a crimson velvet cushion and cloth with gold fringe. 
I thought I would just drop this hint to you, for they are become a 
great Buggbcar to several people an whether or know ’tis true policy 
to suffer these people to.go on and flourish in the manner they do if 
it can be prevented. When I was there two priests officiated and a 
third was in the inner room where we satt with sliding shutters that 
looked into the Chappell. Dear Sir, I believe I need not make any 
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apology for giving you these hints nor repeat the obligations 
1 am under to inforce my sincerity and truth, for if I know my own 
heart your interests with that of your familys is become inseparable 
with my own, and my affection for you cannot be shown in any otner 
way than by giving you a just and true acct. of what comes under 
my knowledge relating to your family during your absence, &c.” 

What a story that really tells! 

Captain Redmond was Joseph Redmond, Jr., commander of the ship 
Burford, owned by his father, which had been captured from the 
Spanish. He was given a register for it on July 5, 1742. Just think 
of the revelations made by Hockley’s report to Penn. Captain Red- 
mond “publicly professed his religion,” and was one in social circles 
so that he could associate with the Governor. I am told his descend- 
ants are not Catholics, but I have not as yet investigated. You need 
never expect Catholics of prominence during colonial times to have 
Catholic descendants. That’s very exceptional. The grandchildren 
.of the prominent Catholics of to-day will not be Catholics very gener- 
ally. The priests referred to were Father Joseph Greaton and Father 
Henry Neale. The third may have been Father Wapeler or Schnei- 
der, who came in 1741 to minister to the Germans. 

Mr. Ryan was probably John Ryan, whom I have called “The Un- 
fortunate.” He was a merchant in Water street; was burnt out on 
vanuary 5, 1742; and the great Ben Franklin lost two fire buckets. 

Two families of good fortune—Catholics—had lately arrived from 
Philadelphia. One of these was, with scarcely a doubt, Robert Meade, 
the great-grandfather of General George Gordon Meade, the victor at 
Gettysburg. 

ut just think of the “insolence” of Father Greaton’s people. 
They made a non-Catholic visitor kneel down at the Elevation of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Now don’t judge Hockley unkindly. It was indeed “insolence” in 
the minds of about everybody then. There was not another place 
under the British flag that such “insolence” would have been even 
attempted. Nota place where Mass could be publicly celebrated with- 
out liability of the priest and all attendants being arrested. What! 
Not in Catholic Maryland? No. Mass had to be said in private 
houses in that so-called Catholic colony. We Catholics keep harping 
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about Catholic Maryland, but it little merits the title. 

In England you say. Not a bit of it. Right in London at that time, 
and I have records prior, Mass was said secretly; in upper rooms, in 
stables and out-of-the-way places. These were frequently raided just 
as non-tribute-paying speak-easies are now-a-days. Priests and people 
were fined for being at Mass. Oh,no; not Mass. They dared not call 
it Mass. It was “prayers” or “divine service” or “morning service.” 

Do you know it is just one hundred years this very year since 
priests in England ventured to dress in black? Those who did so 
were at first censured by their timid brethren as exposing all to per- 
secution. 

In Ireland. Well, I guess not. Where in Ireland was Mass so 
publicly celebrated and Catholics so “insolent” that they would make 
any Protestant kneel down? 

Not a place in all British America but in Philadelphia were Cath- 
olics as free in 1742, just as they are to-day. Let us thank William 
Penn and his followers for that. 

There wasn’t any secrecy at the “Chappell.” It had a new pulpit 
and it was decked in gold fringe. It also had an organ, as the 
Swedish traveler Kalm relates,wnom one of our smart writers says Was 
Baron de Kalb, but he wasn’t. 

Hockley wonders if it is the true policy to let Catholics go on and 
flourish. Time has decided that. 

But the great thing is that Hockley and his Church of Englanders— 
who then were, as before,the special opponents of Catholics—couldn’t 
have “prevented” Father Greaton having his public “Mass House,” 
as it was called. Thomas Penn himself was here in 1734, when at 
Council with Lieutenant Governor Patrick Gordon, in July, 1734,told 
his Council that the “Papists” had lately opened a public Mass House 
which he thought contrary to the laws passed under William and 
Mary. 

Of course it was. But Father Greaton told the proprietor, Governor 
Gordon and the whole Council: “We have a right to it under the 
charter of William Penn.” ‘That settled the matter, and not from 
that day has the right of public worship by Catholics been questioned 
in this city. 

1 wonder what special feast was being celebrated the day Hockley 
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went to spy upon the little congregation. He had written on October 
25, and again on the 28th, and not related this. There were two 
priests on the altar, so it was an extra service. The third priest was 
in an inner room with sliding shutters. One might think that was 
meant for the confessional, but that Hockley and his companions 
“satt” in it. The original copy he made of his letter plainly says 
“we” but I think he wrote “he” to the Governor. So the present open- 
ing from the second story of the residence which permits the priest 
to witness the church services and the old “tribune” of my youthful 
days are but the successors of the inner room with shutters of one 
hundred and sixty years ago. 

But it would take hours to relate all that the letter of Hockley 
brings to mind about the early faith brethren of our city. Why 
shouldn’t Cathelics know it as Father McDevitt declares they should 
know such things? Philadelphia has a most interesting Catholic his- 
tory. It is not likely ever to be told. We have the best Catholics 
in America—the best believers and practisers. The past made this 
so, but we don’t know nor care to know who they were and what they 
did, and I don’t advise any one to try and find out. 


Martin I. J. GRIrrin. 
September 20, 1902. 





Ran away the 18th August, 1733, from Jacobus Van Cortlandt of 
the City of New York, a negro man slave, named Andrew Saxton. The 
shirts he had with him and on his back are marked with a cross on the 
left breast. He professed himself to be a Roman Catholic, speaks 
very good English. [New York Gazette, 1733.] 





On February 14th, 1729, the King of Spain sent 400 families from 
the Canary Islands to San Antonio, Texas. The next year fourteen 
families were sent and founded city of San Fernando, [now known as 
San Antonio.] Father Joseph de la Garza was parish priest, the 
first known priest of the first city of Texas. The last entry he made 
in the parish register, yet existing, is dated June 7th, 1736. 


v 

















The Church in Michigan in 1825. 





[From the Catholic Miscellany, London, January, 1826, Vol. v, No. 59.] 

Extract of a Letter received from Mr. Dejean, a missionary. 

Ad majorem Dei Gloriam, 
Huron River, 20th July, 1825. 

—‘“Hitherto I have enjoyed the best health, and am obliged to you 
for inquiring after it; take care of your own. All our gentlemen 
have received with the most lively thanks the books you sent us. Mr. 
Bellamy, who has written to you once, has been lately very ill. Mr. 
Badin has made a long mission at Arbre Crochu, during which he pro- 
cured the building of two churches; one at Prairie du chein, by the 
French, and the other at Arbre Crochu, by the savages, which holds 
five hundred persons. The roof is formed of the bark of trees; nothing 
but the lock of the door is in iron, not a single nail has been em- 
ployed. Mr. Badin has celebrated the holy sacrifice of the mass twice 
here, and was very much edified with the conduct of the savages of 
that country, who sung canticles in their own language. They bless 
and almost adore this gentleman; they plant crosses upon the tombs 
of their dead, and in all things seem well disposed. 

“Our poverty is here at his height. We hear nothing of Doctor 
Fenwick who is engaged in building the cathedral, and as he is poor 
himself he can send us nothing. If our devout and respectable su- 
perior, Mr. Richard, who is with us, should be nominated bishop, he 
might assist us in soliciting succours from charitable persons, to 
relieve the wants of our rising churches which threaten to fall to the 
ground, in consequence of the poverty of our means. The building 
of our churches at Huron and St.Clair, goes on very slowly and I am 
in doubt whether the wretchedness of our parishioners, and the un- 
willingness of others, will not paralyze all our efforts, which would 
be a serious injury to religion. Children, and even grown up persons, 
who live near the temple of God, frequently visit it, either from 
curiosity or devotion, and always receive some good impression, or 
dissipate some unreasonable prejudice. 

“Our little chapel is always too small, particularly on the great 
feasts of the year, when three parts of the people are obliged to re- 
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main outside. There are many who do not come to mass, in conse- 
quence of the inconvenience of the place. Some savages told me yes- 
terday that they would attend every Sunday when the church is built, 
and that probably a great many more of their nation would embrace 
the Catholic faith. In one of my former letters I told you of their 
sacrifices, ceremonies, &e. The Ecce Homo which you had the kind- 
ness to send me has drawn tears from many persons. My prints have 
been examined by everybody, even Protestants; I have distributed a 
great many, wnich will remain in their houses as long as the lands 
of Michigan shall exist. A picture of St. Felicite, a Cope, and a 
copper cross for the procession, would be very useful. Ceremonies 
made with a certain degree of pomp, are very proper to make a lively 
and salutary impression upon the minds of our people. 

“T remarked this particularly at the procession of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, an account of which I gave you in my last letter. I was 
really overjoyed at the arrival in these forests of the handsome col- 
lection of valuable books which you sent me. I devour them in my 
leisure moments; and in my solitude they are my only consolation. 
I live alone in a small wooden house; a month often passes and no 
one sees the smoke of my chimney. Raw onions and cheese, which 
Providence from time to time sends me, are generally my ordinary 
diet. Our master had gall and vinegar given him to drink and the 
remembrance of this encourages me. I have already given the first 
communion to thirty-eight children, and of these I have great hopes; 
others are also under preparation, one of whom is a young female 
savage in her fifteenth year, not yet baptized. 

“To carry the succors of religion, I traverse, every month, an ex- 
tensive and dangerous lake, in a canoe made from a single tree, very 
often with only a single savage, and once even alone. 

“The wheat harvest is abundant here. There is a bird resembling 
the blackbird of France, which, in spite of every possible precaution 
cannot be prevented from consuming a great part of the grain; and, 
in the summer nights, we are devoured by some little gnats, whose 
sting causes an extraordinary degree of itching, which prevents sleep. 

“J. DEJEAN, Missionary.” 
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Letters of Father Gallitzin, the Prince-Priest ot 
the Alleghanies. 


The letters given below were sent Dr. Charles Julien Pochon, of 
Baltimore, who, in 1777, left Arras, Calais, France, for San Domingo. 
He settled at Trou on a plantation called “Roche-Platte.” In 1780 
he married Francoise Genevieve de la Porte, who was the widow 
Perthius. In June, 1790, Dr. Pochon, wife and young son, Charles, 
with Fanchette, a slave, went to Hanover, York County, Pa. 

The names of Dr. Pochon and wife appear on the baptismal reg- 
ister of Conewago in 1793-6 as sponsors for the children of Terrence 
McFadden. 

In August, 1793, Dr. Pocnon removed to York, Pa., and there 
planted tomato vines, the first introduced in that section and prob- 
ably the first in Pennsylvania, save as hot-house curiosities, com- 
monly called “Love Apples.” 

Mr. John T. Reily, of McSherrytown, Pa., the Historian of all 
that section, relates that he often heard old Mr. Oaster relate that the 
people thought the French Doctor was crazy when they saw him eat 
the tomatoes which they thought poisonous. 

In 1816 Dr. Pochon received from Louis XVIII the “Decoration du 
Lis.” His son, in 1815, married Harriet Philips. Archbishop Carroll 
performing the ceremony. Their daughter, Elizabeth Demetria, was 
born in 1818. Father Gallitzin became sponsor. The mother died 
the same year. 

Further details of the family may be read in John T. Reily’s 
CoLLecTIONS, Book SEVEN, [pages 105-107. ] 

Loretto, October 2, 1823. 

Very Respected and Dear Friend.—It is most true that I promised 
to return to Baltimore in the Spring. From letters of the Princess, 
my sister, I expected to receive a considerable sum which was wanting 
from last year’s to complete the 20,000 Dollars promised me, which 
the King of Holland had paid to my account—but nothing comes, and 
they leave me as usual without means and even with no news. The 
last year’s money (nearly 12,000 Dol.) went principally to pay my 
debts. I have still nearly 8000 Dol. to pay, so I have no money and 
am unable to travel until I receive a letter from Mr. Oliver announc- 
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ing the arrival of my friends. I hope it will not be long in coming 
which will procure me the pleasure of seeing and embracing you. 
Might I venture to ask your son to send me on account with Messrs. 
Hayden, Lions & Co., at Bedford, 1-2 Barrel of Red Wine and a Brl. 
of Whale Oil (of the best quality) for a particular friend of mine who 
is a tanner and who has the money all ready, but does not want to risk 
sending it by post. 

Present my respects to Madame also to Messieures Bizouard and 
Chassing and embrace for me the two little ones. I received in the 
Spring a long letter from Mr. Oliver in favor of Mr. Bizouard. 

Adieu, pray for me and believe me for life your devoted servitor 
and friend. 

D. A. GALLITZIN. 

Blairz Gap, Pa., October 2d, 1823. 

Mr. Charles Pochon, M. D., 

Care of Messrs. Young & Pochon, Merchts., Baltimore, Md. 





Loretto, August 25, 1824. 

Sir and Most Respected Friend.—I was about to write to your son 
to beg him to send me, by way of Bedford, a half Barrel of Red Wine, 
when I received, 4 or 5 weeks ago, overwhelming news, whicn proves 
to me that I must resign myself to drink water for the rest of my 
days, and renounce wine and all other expenses which are not abso- 
lutely necessary. You know that by a Decree of the Russian Govern- 
ment I was declared to have forfeited my father’s inheritance for 
having embraced the Catholic religion and the ecclesiastical state, 
nevertheless, my 3 mandatories, the Comte de Morveldt, the Comte 
de Stolberg and the Baron de Purstonberg, in announcing this news 
to me assured me that I would lose nothing because my sister, declared 
sole heiress, was too good a Christian, too loving to her only brother, 
and too generous to wish to profit by my loss. She herself in all her 


letters gives me the same assurance and begs me not to be anxious as 
she will give me half of her fortune, and even all—should she die 
before me. Two weeks after her marriage she reiterates the same 
promises, adding the Declaration of the Prince, her husband, that I 
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shall not lose one penny. Well, my dear friend! After having 
trified with me all these years, after having left me to languish 
penniless since 1811 (for you know the sum of 11,500 Dol. which 
I received in the Winter of 1823, was my own money, coming from 
my mother’s estates, and that this sum was but a part of the 10,000 
Ducats which the King of Holland had paid to the Prince de Salm 
to my accounts, consequently they owe me the rest.) Finally my 
sister died the 16th of last December, having willed all her Russian 
property to the Prince de Salm, only charging him to pay me, (when 
all debts are wiped out) to pay me in contingent annuity the third 
part of the net revenue. Now as the Prince’s debts will never be 
paid and as I am advanced in age, here am I reduced to beggary. 
Deo Gratias. It is in a good cause. I do not blame my sister. They 
took advantage of the weakness of her last moments to make her draw 
up her testament as they saw fit. Requiescat in pace. Keep the secret 
until my arrival so as not to give premature uneasiness to my creditors 
and speak of it to no one but your son, to whom I owe still 130 Dol. 
You can show my letter to him and also to the good Mr. Bizouard. 
I count on their Prudence and Discretion. I expect to come in Oc- 
tober, perhaps to consult my friends and especially the Baron Tuyll, 
Russian Embassador, who seemed to approve that I should address 
a Petition to the Emperor and who is mucn interested in my happi- 
ness. Pray for me, my dear friend. I have sore need of it, and 
believe me for life 
Your poor servant and friend, 
GALLITZIN. 


P. S. Some words of consolation would give me great pleasure. 


Addressed Mr. Charles Pochon, M. D., 
Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 





Loretto, April 14th, 1830. 
My Very Dear Friend.—I embrace this favourable opportunity td 
answer your last friendly letter. I feel very sorry that my circum- 
stances will not permit me to undertake a journey to Baltimore. 
Indeed ! to tell the truth, I have taken too many journeys to Baltimore 
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and Washington, under expectations which have been in a great : 
measure disappointed. Since I remain at home I find (with God’s 
blessing) my debts rapidly decreasing. I have paid about $2000 
since Feb. 1829; and I have every reason to hope that in 12 or 18 
months more I shall find myself upon a clear footing. My feelings 
were hurt to the very quick the last time I was in Balt. You may 
know, my Dear friend, how hard, how humiliating it must be for 
@ person raised in splendour and riches to have to beg for a living, 
but then to be refused even by Brother Clergymen, who have plenty 
of money in Bank, is doubly hard and cruel. However, the Almighty 
is immensely rich and has opened resources where I did not expect. 

I have furnished Mr. Tod with money for coffee and brandy and 
wine, however as his store is in sight of my house there is no occasion 
for separate bills or separate barrels or kegs. Give my regards to 
Madame Pochon, and my love and affection to the children, and es- 
pecially to my dear god-child and believe me to remain usque ad mor- 


tem, 
GALLIPZIN. 


Mr. Charles F. Pochon, Baltimore Md. 
{ Attention of Mr. Wilm. Tod. 


» 





V. Rev. J. R. Slattery, Superior of St. Joseph’s Society for Col- 
ored Missions, on the occasion of the first Mass of Rev. John Henry 
Dorsey, the third colored priest of the Society’s training said: 

“To-day after twenty-five years of labor among and for the Colored 
people I am absolutely convinced that. the Catholic Church will make 
little progress in converting the Negroes of our Southland unfless. she 
succeeds in getting a large body of Colored priests. Bear well in mind 
that the ministry of the Catholic priesthood in this country is devoted 
to the emigrant whites of Europe. Now it is not exaggeration to say 
that they do not hold their own. The leakage among White Cath- 
elics. during the life time of the American Republic has been enor- 
mous—millions and millions have dropped away. Furthermore it is 
noteworthy that an organized effort to convert the Colored people to 
Catholicism is older by a quarter of a century than the organism 
known as Non-Catholic Missions—which to-day labors for the con- 
version of White Non-Catholics.” 
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Thomas Lloyd, the Father of American Short- 
hand. 


The National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, at its recent con- 
vention at Boston on August 19-22, appointed a committee of two 
Washington stenographers, Edward V. Murphy, official reporter of 
the United States Senate, and Ruel Small, official reporter of the 
United States House of Representatives, and appropriated a sufficient 
sum to erect a memorial tablet near the grave of Thomas Lloyd in St. 
Augustine’s burial ground, Fourth street, above Vine, Piiladelphis. 

Thomas Lloyd was a Philadelphian, a soldier of the Revolution, 





THOMAS LLOYD. 


official reporter of the National House of Representatives at its ses- 
sions in New York and this city, an early Catholic publisher and 
writer of a system of shorthand which has been styled “the first Am- 
erican system of snorthand.” He was born in London, England, Au- 
gust 14, 1756. His early education was at the Jesuit College of St. 
Omers, in Flanders, at a time that Rev. John Carroll, afterwards the 
illustrious Archbishop of Baltimore, was one of the professors at tae 
college. Lloyd remained there seven years, until he was fourteen years 
of age and had mastered the system of shorthand taught by the Jes- 
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uits. Of his education there he, in later life, said he had “been trained 
not only in religious and secular knowledge, but in republican prin- 
ciples.” Not only was he instructed by Father Carroll, but he se- 
cured the friendship of Rev. Leonard Neale, ten years his senior, 
who also became Archbishop of Baltimore as successor to Archbishop 
Carroll. Both these distinguished ecclesiastics being Marylanders 
doubtless turned the thoughts of young Lloyd to America. By ad- 














RESIDENCE OF THOMAS LLOYD AT MOUNT Airy, 1810-11. 
vice of Neale he came in 1771 to Maryland and located in St. Mary’s 
county. 

On the outbreak of the Revolutionary War seven independent com- 
panies were authorized to be raised in Maryland. The fifth company 
was allotted to St. Mary’s county. Lloyd, then nineteen years of age, 
was chosen as third lieutenant. These sevén companies were called 
the Flying Camp, and served until disbanded on December 1, 1776; 
during the Jersey campaign. Lloyd then joined the Third Maryland 
regiment as ensign. He continued in the field until the battle of 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777, where he was shot, bayonetted and 
taken prisoner. On a exchange of the wounded, Lloyd was included 
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and thus, he afterwards said, “escaped a pestilential prisonship or a 
sugar-house lazaretto.”. He was removed to Lancaster and there 
attended by the celebrated Dr. Rush. While there Lloyd became 
acquainted with Miss Mary Carson, whose father was building the 
First Presbyterian Church. They were married October 2, 1780. In 
1779 Lloyd was appointed to the quarter-master’s department, with 
the rank of Captain, and acted under General Gist in sending sup- 
plies to the Southern army under General Greene. Lloyd then went 
to England by way of France, perhaps on some secret service mission. 
On his return he was married at Lancaster, October 2, 1780, by Rev. 
Father Muhlenburgh, the patriot minister of the Revolution. On 
the establishment of the Finance Department by Congress under 
Robert Morris, Michael Hillegas was chosen Treasurer of the United 
States. Lloyd was appointed his secretary, in which position he con- 
tinued until after peace was declared. In 1785 he was engaged by 
John Dunlap, of the “Pennsylvania Packet” to report the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania House of Assembly, being the first shorthand 
newspaper reporting by stenographic signs in Philadelphia. In 1787 
Lloyd reported the proceedings of the Pennsylvania Constitutional 
convention. He published one volume containing only the speeches 
of the Federal leader Wilson and a few of McKean’s. This was 
doubtless because, subscriptions not being sufficient to warrant the 
publication of the whole debates in the convention, these two members 
had secured the publication of their speeches by saving Lloyd of loss. 
In 1789 he reprinted from the London edition “The Unerring Au- 
thority of the Catholic Church in Matters of Faith.” Lloyd’s own 
copy of this work is in the library of the American Catholic Histor- 
ical Society of Philadelphia. He was, as official reporter, present 
at the sessions of the first House of Representatives in New York. 
At the inauguration of Washington it is traditionally related that he 
stood on the balcony while our first President took the oath of office 
and delivered his inaugural address, which Lloyd reported and next 
day laid before the House, and supplied the “Gazette of the United 
States” with the copy which it published May 21. Lloyd’s copy of 
the paper is also with the Society. He published “The Congressional 
Register or History of the Proceedings and Debates of the First House 
of Representatives of the United States of America,” in four volumes. 
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In 1790 he published “The Acts Passed at a Congress of the United 
States Begun and Held at the City of New York on Wednesday, the 
4th of March, in the Year 1789.” The acts of the sessions of 1790 
were also published by him. 

Philadeiphia having been selected for the capital, Congress met here 
in December, 1790, when Lloyd was again chosen to report the pro- 
ceedings of the House. The Senate did not allow its debates to be 
taken. The House met in the building still standing opposite the 
Ledger office. Between the windows on Sixth street there was a plat- 
form, where Lloyd had his desk. Later, in 1796, and afterward the 
space was occupied by Lloyd, Gales, Callander and Duane as reporters. 
Every one of these had in a special manner felt, England’s hard hand. 
All were victims of her tyranny. 

In the fall of 1791 Lloyd and his wife went to London, “on a family 
occasion,” he recorded, as he had landed interests there through nis 
father. In May, 1792, he visited France, then amid its revolutionary 
upheaval. On his return to London he published “The Commen- 
taries on the Constitution of the United States of America With 
That Constitution Prefixed in Which Are Unfolded the Principles of 
Free Government and the Superior Advantages of Republicanism 
Demonstrated.” In September, 1792, Lloyd, owing, as he said, to 
“some disappointment and unexpected expenses which rendered me 
incapable of discharging on the moment of demand two debts I had 
contracted, on which account being arrested, I removed myself for 
my better accommodation to the Fleet prison, after waiting for fif- 
teen days the arrival in town of a judge.” 

On December 17, 1792, Lloyd and Captain Patrick Duffin, late 
captain of the Fourth Company in the Irish Volunteers, also an in- 
mate of the Fleet, were charged with sedition in having posted in the 
prison a notice reading: 

“THIS HOUSE TO LET.” 

“Peaceful possession will be given by the present tenant on or be- 
fore the first day of January, 1793, being the first day of the com- 
mencement of liberty in Great Britain. The Republic of France 
having rooted out despotism, their glorious example and success 
against tyrants renderous infamous bastiles no longer necessary in 
Europe.” 
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The notice had been posted on October 28 by Duffin, but when on 
October 31 the warden had sent for Lloyd and tried to discourage nim 
from seeking a reform in the government, Lloyd would not only be 
discouraged, but actually entered into arguments tending to defend 
his position. So, of course. he must have had something to do with the 
“seditious libel intending to excite and stir up divers prisoners to break 
open said prison and to escape and go at large with force and arms in 
the Fleet prison,” as the indictment afterwards read. So Lloyd was 
confined “in a strong room” for his advocacy of republicanism. Ten 
days later Duffin was sent to keep him company. Not even “a jug of 
water” was left with the two prisoners. No bail would be taken, but 
after twenty-two days’ incarceration in that strong room the trial 
came on. Lloyd was without counsel on account of the expense. He 
acted for his own defense, and claimed that under the law, being a 
citizen of the United States, he was entitled to a jury of half aliens. 
This was not allowed him because he had not made the claim in time. 
He replied that the jury had been sworn before he had gotten to his 
place in the court. He asserted that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the notice, had neither written, posted nor suggested it. Even 
if he had done so, it could not be imputed to him as a crime, because 
he was illegally confined for debt. This was unwarranted by the law 
of nature and contrary to civil liberty. Lloyd was thus the first 
American to demand from England a mixed jury, as well as an 
early opponent to imprisonment for debt. As two copies of the notice ° 
offered at the trial differed in a few words, Lloyd claimed he could not 
be convicted, as they did not agree with the one recited in the indict- 
ment. The Chief Justice upheld the validity of this objection, and 
declared that if the papers were the only exhibit against him he 
should be acquitted, but if concerned with Duffin in posting, he should 
be convicted. Other incidents occurred during the trial not necessary 
to rehearse, but the trial ended with the conviction of Thomas Lloyd, 
the American. On January 31, 1793, Lloyd was sentenced to one hour 
in the pillory, three years in Newgate jail and to find securities for 
$500 for good behavior for five years. Duffin was given the lighter 
sentence of two years and security for behavior in $200. Nine days 
later Lloyd was placed in the pillory, in front of the Royal Exchange. 
On October 14, 1793, Lloyd appealed to Thomas Pinckney, the 
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United States Minister to England, to obtain redress. But it was not 

‘given, and he served his imprisonment term of three years, when he 
returned to Philadelphia. 

While he was in prison, in 1793, John Carey published in Phila- 
delphia “The System of Shorthand Practised by Mr. Thomas Lloyd in 
‘Taking Down the Debates of Congress and Now (with his permis- 
sion) Published for General Use.” It is doubtful if Lloyd had 
given permission to Carey, whom he had instructed in the method 
under an agreement not to make it known. In 1819 Lloyd published 
the system himself. While in Newgate jail Lloyd published two edi- 
tions of his trial and offered for sale his other publications, as well 
as “all Thomas Paine’s publications during the last war.” 

The restrictions of jail life did not debar him from activity in be 
half of American manufactures, for on October 14, 1794, “Thomas 
Lloyd, of the city of Philadelphia, but now in London; John Ford, 
of Lamberth, Surry, and William Raynaud, of Piccadilly, London,” 
organized a company styled the American Republic’s Manufactures, 
to manufacture “from materials of animal or vegetable substances 
cloth, blankets, carpets, hats, caps, bodices, stockings, linens, cottons 
and other descriptions of goods.” The capital was 375 shares at $400 
each. Robert Morris was given 250 shares “if he shall accept the 
same.” No European subscriber was to be allowed “more that 10 per 
_ cent. on sum paid unless he or his assign shall settle in the United 
States.” On his return to America he took his place as reporter to 
Congress at its sessions in Philadelphia and later at Washington 
City, except that during the fall and winter of 1800 and summer of 
1801 he acted as secretary to Mr. Cooper, entrusted with settlement 
of the claims of the Connecticut settlers in the Wyoming Valley. 
While there, after the settlers had named new babies Washingon, 
Adams and Jefferson, one was named Thomas Lloyd Elkins. Wa 
may wonder if the recent aspirant for the Governorship of our State 
had this Wyoming boy as an ancestor. Who knows? In 1804 Lloyd 
reported the proceedings of the Pennsylvania House of Representa 
tives in its debate on the application of the Bank of Philadelphia for a 
charter. The bank now has the manuscript of the report written by 
Lloyd. In 1820 he was assistant census officer for the middle and 
south wards. In 1821 he reported the suits in the deplorable con- 
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troversy between Bishop Conwell and -the rebellious priest Hogan. 
He died January 19, 1827, at No. 148 North Eighth street, now No. 
220. He is buried in St. Augustine’s burial ground, Fourth street, 
above Vine, in the northwestern section, close by the north wall 

It is over the grave of this soldier of the Revolution, the advocate 
of republican principles, the father of American shorthand, that the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association has determined to place a 
memorial tablet to honor his memory. 

Mr. Edward V. Murphy, of Washington, and Mr. Charles Currier 
Beale, Reporter of the Courts of Boston, have, since the Convention, 
been in Philadelphia and accompanied by editor Tur ResEarcuEs 
been shown the unmarked grave of Thomas Lloyd. The Rector of 
St. Augustine’s gave permission for the erection of the proposed me- 
morial tablet. The Committee also called on Mr. John M. Doyle, the 
Memorial Designer, concerning the work entrusted the committee. 





In 1762 the British captured Havana. Rt. Rev. Peter Augustine 
Morell de Santa Cruz was Bishop. The Earl of Albermarle, the com- 
mander, endeavored to force levies from the clergy. The Bishop re- 
fused to aid him. He was seized November 4th, 1762 and taken to 
Charleston, So. Car. “He was thus the first Catholic Bishop to en- 
ter the limits of the British colonies.” [Shea 1, p. 475.] 

After two weeks he was sent to St. Augustine, Florida, then under 
the flag of Spain. He made a visitation of that part of his diocese 
and between 29th December, 1762, and the 11th of April, 1763, he 
confirmed 639. 

On February 10th, 1763, Spain ceded Florida to England, in ex- 
change for Havana. A vessel was sent to convey Bishop Morel to 
Cuba. 

The arrest of Bishop Morel was subject of an oil painting in the 
Cathedral at Havana. He was represented as seated in his chair in 
his episcopal robes and carried by four British soldiers. This painting 
with the portraits of the previous bishop of Santiago de Cuba was de- 
stroyed by order of Bishop Espada. A poem by Don Diego de Cam- 
pos on the arrest was printed in Havana and is reprinted in “Parnazo 
Cubano” by Don Antonio Lopez Prieto. 
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Archbishop Carroll to the Society for Promot- 
ing Useful Knowledge on his Election 
as an Honorary Member. 





Batimore, February 28, 1805. 

Gentlemen.—It has not been owing to any insensibility on my 
part to the distinguished honor done me by the Society for promoting 
useful knowledge, or to the most polite and affectionate expressions 
of their committee in communicating to me the resolve of the So, 
ciety respecting me, that my acknowledgement has been delayed so 
long. The president, my highly esteemed Successor, can inform you 
how the omission of that respect and gratitude, which was due from 
me, came to be made before the last stated meeting of the Society. 
After experiencing so often, and more particularly by this more re- 
cent instance, their unmerited indulgence, and testimonies of their 
regard, I have no doubt of their ascribing my seeming neglect to the 
mistake already alluded to. Wishing most cordially, that a Society 
instituted for every useful and beneficent purpose, may fully answer 
the objects of its institution, and become a blessing to our country ; 
and promising this to myself from the talents and zeal of the Gentle- 
men who compose it, I left it with regret, and only because other 
indispensable duties rendered it impossible for me to contribute my 
labours to the advancement of those interests, which the Society con- 
templates. This will not, however, diminish in the smallest degree my 
solicitude for its growth and prosperity; and I hope often to have 
the pleasure of accepting their allowance and most obliging invitation 
to attend their instructive and useful meetings. 

To you in particular, Gentlemen of the Committee, I cannot ex- 
press the warmth of my heart, on reading the effusions of your friend- 
ship, and earnestness of your wishes for my present and future hap- 
piness, nor is it in my power to offer any other return, than that you 
may enjoy those blessings, which you so kindly solicit for me, who 
with the highest respect and esteem have the honour to be, Gentlemen 

Yr most obliged and obedt. St., 
+ J. CARROLL. 

Rev. Dr. Rattoone, Dr. Crawford and Mr. Winder. 

Addressed Rev. Dr. Rattoone,Dr. Crawford and Wm. H. Winder,Esq. 


Baltimore. 
[ Endorsed. | 
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Letter from Rev. Doctor J. Carroll in answer to a letter from the 
committee of three informing him that the Society had made him ap 
honorary member and inviting him to meet the Society when his con- 
venience would permit. 

Dated 28th Feby. 1805, and read in the Society on the 29th March, 
1805. [Dreer Col. Pa. His. Soc.] 





Catholics and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


“The Catholics felt a deep interest in the framing of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They did not hesitate to use their influence 
in giving to the fundamental law of the land that form and spirit 
which would secure the civil liberty they so much valued, and for 
which they had so bravely fought. For this purpose some of the lead- 
ing members of their body, among whom was Rev. Dr. Carroll, drew 
up a memorial to Congress, representing the necessity of adopting 
some constitutional provision for the protection and maintenance 
of the civil and religious freedom. Through the influence of General 
Washington, this memorial was favorably received and it resulted in 
the enactment of the third article of the Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, which declares that “Congress shall make no laws respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
As this amendment was adopted by a Congress of all the States, it was 
a solemn recognition of the principles which would govern their re- 
spective legislative acts and since that period has been incorporated 
into their fundamental law. [Rev. C. I. White, in Darras’ His, Church. 
Appendix, p. 611.,Ed. 1866. ] 

No such “memorial to Congress” is mentioned in the journals of 
that body. No such memorial is among the Papers of the Continen- 
tal Congress now in the State Department at Washington, unless the 
memorial of Catholics of New York, unsigned, be the paper meant. 
The report of the Committee on it was given in Researcues, Apri 
1902. 

The Amendment, now the First, was the third offered by the sev- 











eral States and acted on by Congress. Nothing appears anywhere tv 
indicate that any memorial of Catholics brought about the adoption 
of the Amendment. It was proposed by New Hampshire and in less 
direct terms by other States. Catholics were then not numerous 
enough to be of any special account. 

The Amendment was prompted solely by Protestant jealousy, 
States retained the right to “establish” any form of religion they fa- 
vored but they feared the power of other Protestant sects to control 
the National authority and perhaps “establish” as a National Religion 
a sect not their own. It was fear of one another and not the love of 
Religious Freedom that secured the First Amendment. States voted 
for the Amendment that retained Catholic exclusive tests in their own 
Constitutions. 

Catholics had nothing whatever to do with the adoption of the 
First Amendment. Dr. White’s statement might be founded on the 
Memorial of certain unknown Catholics of New York, which the 
ResEakCHES printed in April, 1900, but even the subject matter 
of that Memorial does not appear save as it may be reasonably inferred 
by being presented by Catholics and they being of New York, we may 
conclude that it is more likely the subject of the Memorial related to 
that State as the Committee in effect referred the memorialist to their 
State. Besides that Memorial was presented Congress in December, 
1783, or years before the Constitution was adopted or the First 
Amendment added, and when the abandonment of the Articles of Con- 
federation had not been proposed. 

By this it is safe to conclude that the question of Religion in the 
Nation was not the subject of the Memorial. Even had it been, Cath- 
olics would not have been given any special attention in those days. 
They are given even little yet. Catholics do not specially concern 
themselves about religious inequalities or injustices. They take such 
things as a matter of course and never bother about them unless some 
prelate concern himself. Otherwise it is “no business” for others to 
trouble themselves. 'Those who may will soon be relegated to the rear. 

Dr. White gives as his authority a letter of Bishop Fenwick, of Bos- 
ton, who says the Memorial was signed by Bishop Carroll, Charles Car- 
roll, of Carrollton, George Meade, Thomas FitzSimons and Dominick 
Lynch. 
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These were the signers of the Address to Washington on being elected 
President. So it appears that. Bishop Fenwick had this Address in 
mind when he wrote Dr. White that it was a memorial of Catholics to 
Congress in favor of Religious Liberty. 

That’s the way “Catholic” History is written. What a Bishop says 
constitutes History. It is “disrespect” if not heresy to doubt or deny. 

Rev.. James L. Meagher in his book on The Great Cathedrals of the 
World, p. 439 [1883] speaks of this “splendid address to Washington” 
as requesting ‘ that there be an amendment made to the Constitution 
that Congress shall make no law prohibiting the free exercise of re- 
ligion. This amendment was adopted into the Constitution’ by the 
influence of Washington. Thus we are indebted for our religious free- 
dom to these Catholic citizens of Maryland. The writer himself made 
a copy. of this Memorial to Washington in the house of Gen. McMann 
in Hartford.” 

See how Dr. White’s tale has grown so that Father Meagher had 
actually read the “Memorial,” though he tells us it was the Ad- 
dress to Washington. This address was not presented to Washing- 
ton until March, 1790, a year almost after he had taken the Presidency. 
The Address does not ask Washington to secure such an Amendment, 
All it says on Religion seems to show content with the situation. 

It says the “prospect of national prosperity is peculiarly pleasing 
to us on another account; because whilst our country preserves her 
freedom and independence, we shall have a well-founded title to claim 
from her justice, the.equal rights of citizenship, as the price of our 
blood spilt under your eyes, and of our common exertions for her de- 
fense under your auspicious conduct—rights rendered more dear to us 
by the remembrances of former hardships.” 

So Catholic boastings that the First Amendment came through 
Catholic influence or endeavor or with the willingness on the part of 
Congress to let Catholicity, especially, have freedom and that the 
great Washington was so friendly towards Catholics that to him 
their appeal was made and that he brought about the Amendment is 
simply manufactured History, such as most of our popular recitals 
are. The Amendment is due simply to Protestant jealousy and fear 
of each other. 
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Father Mathew in Philadelphia. Reception at 
Independence Hall. In 1853 Endorses the 
Prohibition Law of Maine. 


In spite of the disagreeable December storm, large crowds of per- 
sons assembled on Monday morning, [December 3d, 1849] in the vi- 
cinity of the State House, owing to its being understood that the great 
Apostle of Temperance, the Rev. Theobald Mathew, would be wel- 
comed as a guest of Philadelphia by the friends of temperance and the 
city authorities. The greatest anxiety was manifested to get even a 
glimpse of the distinguished visitor. 

At ten o’clock, Father Mathew, accompanied by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the various temperance associations of the city and county, 
arrived at Independence Hall, in a private carriage, from his lodgings 
at the parsonage of St, John’s Cathedral. On entering the Hall, he 
was received, on behalf of the temperance associations, by Dr. Henry 
Gibbons. Dr. G. made an eloquent speech, referring to the facts of 
Benjamin Franklin, John Hancock and Thomas Jefferson, of the 
original great man of our country, having been the advocates of tenvper- 
ance, as a cardinal republican virtue. He spoke particularly of the 
ridicule Franklin had suffered from his strict temperance principles, 
when working as a printer in London. 

Father Mathew made a brief, but most happy reply. He said that 
standing in the venerated hall into which it had been his happimess, 
for the first time, to be ushered, he felt peculiarly honored by the re- 
ception extended to him. The address of Dr. Gibbons was the first 
temperance address proper, that had been delivered to him since is 
arrival in America; the honor was therefore the greater, and the re- 
<eption from the friends of temperance the more welcome. The cit- 
cumstance of some of the most eminent Fathers of our Republic bav- 
ing been the advocates of temperance, was not unknown to him. He 
had labored in the temperance cause, and while his efforts had been 
crowned with success, he had met with opposition. Whatever success 
had attended his labors, it was not to be attributed to his exertions— 
it was God’s work. He expressed the sincere gratification his visit 
to Philadelphia had afforded him, and said he was glad to know that, 











among the many virtues of her citizens, temperance was not of the 
least. 

After receiving the temperance associations, Father Mathew left the 
hall, reentered the carriage, and returned to the house of Bishop Ken- 
rick. 

At 11 o’clock, Father Mathew again visited Independence Hall, in 
charge of a committee of the City Councils. The Mayor and Select . 
and Common Councils having in the meantime, assembled in the 
Hall to receive him,.a passage through the crowd, in the main averue 
ef the State House, was: forced by the police, and he made his appeéar- 
ance. Upon his entrance, Mayor Jones approached him, and in the 
name of the citizens of Philadelphia, gave him a warm greeting. He 
said to Father Mathew, that the city greeted him not as a stranger. 
His long-continued labors: in the cause of philanthropy, had made his 
name familiar in this country, and that wherever that name was 
known, it was associated with honor. 

The American people, Philadelphians, have ever rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of his labors. Our country was blessed in being free from many 
of the evils of those abroad, yet there were those here who converted 
the bounties of Providences to bad purposes, and who needed’ the 
healing influence of the noble principles proclaimed by him. The 
Mayor concluded by welcoming him most heartily as the city’s guest. 

After the Mayor had finished his address, he formally introduced 
the members of Council to: Father Mathew. 

Father Mathew replied with much feeling. He begged the Mayor 
as.the organ of the people of Philadelphia, to accept his best acknowl- 
edgements. 

He said he admired the model institutions of this happy: land’ of 
the West. Mr. Clay, one of our greatest men, had truly said to him 
that when he arrived'in New York, he hadi only entered the great ves- 
tibule of America. Since he reached Philadelphia, witnessed’ the 
beauties of this city, and. enjoyed the courtesies and politeness of its 
citizens, he had been convinced that in seeing our great commercial 
importance yet he had but seen the vestibule of the great American 
confederacy. . 

He trusted to God’ that he might have the health to visit. every 
part of the beautiful fabric in which the porch he had already trod, 
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led. He spoke of the peculiar privilege he felt in being permitted to 
stand in Independence Hall, the place that had witnessed the signing 
of the most important document, next to the Sacred Scripture, whicli 
the world had ever brought forth. In his labors in the temperance 
cause, he had only been the humble instrument of God. In conclusions 
he once more thanked the people of Philadelphia for their kindness, 
and said he hoped that his future might be such as to render him 
worthy of it. 

Father Mathew spoke with considerable agitation, and was suffer- 
ing from an impediment of speech, that he had no little difficulty in 
controlling. This was the effect, no doubt, of the paralytic affection 
from which he has frequently suffered, and which the sudden cold 
weather has aggravated. He is in very feeble health. 

When the ceremonies of the reception by the City authorities were 
over, Father Mathew received the citizens, large numbers of whom 
pressed forward to shake him by the hand, including men, women and 
children. He afterwards retired to his lodgings. [Catholic Herald, 
Dec. 6th, 1849. ] 

From the diary of his secretary, Mr. O’Meara, the following extracts 
show how he spent his time in this city. He stayed at the residence 
of Archbishop Kenrick. 

“December 2 (Sunday) Father Mathew said Mass at half-past six 
o’clock this morning, in the Bishop’s private chapel, which was crowd- 
ed. Immediately after, gave the pledge ; and when he had breakfasted, 
proceeded with the Rev. Mr. Gartland to Gloucester,five miles across 
the river, to attend the dedication of a new church, to which the Rev. 
Mr. O’Donoughue, of Waterford, is appointed pastor. Father Mathew 
preached the dedication sermon, delivered ip his usual good style, 
notwithstanding his illness. After the ceremonies he administered 
the pledge. The weather becatne very severe and extremely cold, and 
snow fell heavily throughout the entire day. After dinner returned 
to the Bishop’s, and remained administering the pledge until eight 
o'clock. Several came.” 

“On Wednesday the 5th, he said early mass, and having lectured on 
temperance, administered the pledge. Then after having paid and 
received visits, he commenced again to administer the pledge, and did 
not close until nine o’clock P. M. Six hundred disciples were the 
result of his day’s work.” 
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“On Thursday the 11th, he was suffering his illness, nevertheless, he 
was up at six o’clock on the following Sunday, on which day he lec- 
tured twice, preached to a large congregation, and administered thé 
pledge to about 800 persons, including many distinguished people 
of different religious persuasions. He was thus engaged the entire 
day. The same description might be given of each day during his 
visit to Philadelphia. And such, indeed, was the manner in which he 
prosecuted his mission in every city in which he stopped during his 
prolonged tour in America. 

“On the 18th, he left for Washington, but not before he had re- 
ceived, during that morning, a considerable number of converts to 
temperance.” 


The editor of Tux REsEaRcHES, whose parents were members of St. 
Mary’s Temperance Society, eight years before Father Mathew came 
to America, was, at St. Mary’s when a child, kissed by Father Mathew. 

Perhaps a spark of his spirit entered the boy and made the man up- 
hold not only the TEMPERANCE and the ToraL ABSTINENCE but also 
fhe Prohibition principles and belief of “Tue Apostte or TEMPER- 
ANCE.” : 

Catholics laud Father Mathew but they do not tell, when they know, 
and don’t want it to be known when they are told, that he approved 
of the Maine Prohibition Law. 

In a letter written to Rev. George W. Pepper in 1853, Father Ma- 
thew said: 


“The question of prohibiting the sale of ardent spirits, and the 
many other intoxicating drinks which are to be found in our unhappy 
country, is not new tome. The principle of Prohibition seems to me 
the only safe and certain remedy for the evils of intemperance. This 
opinion has been strengthened by the hard labor of more than 20 
years in the temperance cause.” 


Father Mathew became a vice-president of the United Kingdom Al- 
liance in 1853, and recognized in its policy of the legislative suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic the necessary guarantee of all permanent 
temperance reformation. He wrote: “The efforts of individuals, how- 
ever zealous, are not equal to the mighty task. The United Kingdom 
Alliance strikes at the very root of the evil.” 
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Concerning this letter, Rev. George Pepper when U. S. Consul at 
Milan, wrote us on December 10th, 1892: 

Dear Sir.—In answer to your request I beg leave to say that the 
letter of Father Mathew was written to me under these circumstances : 
In the year 1853 I saw an account of a great meeting to be held in 
Manchester, England, for the legal suppression of the liquor traffic. 
I had been connected for a good while with various temperance so- 
cieties. Although only nineteen years old, I resolved tw attend that 
meeting as a delegate from Ireland, being the only representative 
from the Green Isle. The meeting was a grand success. It strength- 
ened my zeal in the good cause, and upon my return to Ireland I 
published a series of letters in the Belfast Journal stating the char- 
acter of the new organization and urged a public convention. The 
clergy fell in with the suggestion and the meeting was held in the 
Union Hall, the crowd was immense and the enthusiasm was won- 
derful. Without consulting any one I invited many distinguished 
men to address the assembly. James Haughton, the life-long friend 
of Daniel O’Connell, and Richard Allen, the venerable Quaker pnil- 
anthropist of Dublin, were among the speakers. Many letters were 
received. The one which attracted the most attention and evoked the 
most enthusiasm was sent by Theobald Mathew, the splendor of 
whose fame then was world-wide. In the deplorable (?) and most 
dismal page of poor Ireland’s history, his revered name will shine like 
the morning star, full of splendor, full of hope, full of cheer to the 
workers in the Temperance Cause. 

I left soon after for the United States where I became a student in 
Kenyon College, Ohio—while there the letter of Father Mathew by 
some means or other was lost or stolen, and I never knew what became 
of it until I saw it published in a Prohibition paper. I have regretted 
a thousand times since I was not more careful of the sacred relic, ef 
one of the world’s greatest benefactors. Let the principles of the 
holy and renowned man become predominant, and not only will Ireland 
be the land of Emmet, of Tone, of Parnell, but prosperous and happy, 
but America, the magnificent country of Washington become the 


wealthiest and happiest nation on earth.., 
Yours SINCERELY, 


GEO. W. PEPPER. 
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Franciscan School at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
In 1717. 


Santa Barpara, Cat., Nov. 5, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Griffin—Herewith you will find a document of much in- 
terest, regarding early history in the Great Southwest. I found it 
among a mass of old Spanish manuscripts in the capitol of Santa Fe, 
and had it transcribed along with a great many others. In compiling 
the history of the Franciscans in New Mexico I just reached the year 
1717 and this paper, which I translate for you, hoping thereby to 
gratify your wish for some such material. 

“In this convent! and mission of our Father Saint Dominic, 
on the twentieth day of the month of August of the present year, one 
thousand seven hundred and seventeen, the Revds. Fathers Discretos* 
of this Custody of the Conversion of St. Paul of New Mexico being 
united and assembled by order of the Very Rev. Custodio and .Eccles- 
iastical Judge, Fr. Antonio Camargo, for the purpose of seeing and 
discussing a letter which General Don Antonio de Valverde 
Cossio, Governor ad interim of New Mexico, has sent in which 
he makes known an order of his excellency, the Marquez de Valero, 
Viceroy of New Spain, embodying a royal decree of King Carlos IT, 
issued to the end that the Indian natives should learn the Spanish 
language, in order that with more facility they may be instructed 
in the teachings of our hely Catholic faith, by establishing schools 
with teachers, who shall instruct therein, his majesty prescribing the 
form and method how the royal mandate might be executed, as is 
described more at length in the royal order. Having discussed the 
important matter, though the plan on its face seems impracticable, 
and exceedingly difficult to introduce in this far off country so re- 
cently conquered, obliged as we are to employ means more gentle and 
more suitable, lest they serve to arouse these poor neophytes, it seems 
to us that it would be less burdensome if the pueblos surrounding the 
City of Santa Fe each were to send four boys to the school which exists 
there and which is in charge of a Lay Brother of our Order, who} 
would teach and instruct them with accustomed prudence. The 
parents or relatives might be enjoined to provide for the support and 
maintenance which they could furnish every week. The Indian gov- 
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ernors, Caciques, and Captains should be informed that the aim of 
the royal decree is the spiritual and temporal welfare of the natives, 
together with such other points deemed worthy of communicating, 
giving them to understand in tender language and through plain 
reasoning that all the Fathers Missionaries would execute the prop- 
osition. And if it be possible like schools should be erected in the 
cities of Santa Cruz and Albuquerque, in order that the boys of the 
pueblos in their vicinity, even the little Spaniards, might be taught 
according to the same method, which would contribute to the service 
of God, accomplish the royal will, and be ir. keeping with the man- 
date of the viceroy, who should be consulted as to the support of the 
schoolmasters who are to be placed in charge. Moreover, if it be 
lawful and practicable, in the pueblos, whence the said boys would be 
taken, a plot of land should be cultivated, as indeed is suggested in 
the royal decree, or that each year they contribute so much corn as 
the governor may deem sufficient, and in proportion to the poverty of 
this poor people. 

This means, it seems to us, would be less offensive to the Indians. 
It would be far more annoying to them if the schoolmasters resided 
in their pueblos, even in the doubtful case that schoolmasters could be 
obtained ; for there are very few who would be willing to devote them- 
selves to so laudable a work, since for even the two schools mentioned 
we know of none who would want to be teacher. ~ 

And if in some pueblos the Fathers missionaries have dedicated 
themselves to teaching the little boys how to read and write, which 
many have done and some are still doing at present, then such Indians 
should be dispensed from going to school in the white towns men- 
tioned before. What we have proposed concerns the Indian boys; for 
as to the girls we at present have not found a way in which the de- 
crees could be executed, since merely to propose the subject to their 
parents would not only be painful, but offensive. However, if the gov- 
ernor propose a means, be it the one suggested, or a better one, we 
are ready to assist to the best of our ability, for which purpose we are 
at the service of both majesties, and this is what we have to say in 
reply to the governor. 
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Given in above mentioned convent and mission on said day, month 
and year as above. 


Fr. Antonio Camargo, Fray Juan de Tagle, 
Custodio. Discreto. 
Fray Antonio de Miranda, Fray Miguel Muniz, 
Discreto. ei Discreto. 


By order of the Venerable Discretorio 
Fr. Domingo de Araos, 
Discreto and Secretary.” 

(1.) “Convento,” so called because it was the habitation of the mission- 
ary to which females had no access; but there was no convent in New Mexico 
in dur sense of the woré until Sisters and Christian Brothers established 
themselves in Santa Fe, more than a century leter. 

(2.) “Our Father St. Dominic,” thus St. Dominic is styled in the Breviary 
and Missal of the Frenciscans, on account of the friendship which existed be- 
tween St. Dominic and St. Francis. 

(3.) “Discreto” means the same as councillor with the Francisc2ns. 


The foregoing is as literal a translation as the peculiar verbiage 
permits. Only some long titles to the viceroy and governor have been 


omitted. 
Respectfully, 
Fr. Zepuyrin, O. F. M. 





In relating “Detroit in the year 1831” C. M. Burton, in Michigan 
Pioneer His. Col., Vol. 28, p. 170,in relating of the cholera in that year 
mentions the death on September 13ta of Rev. Gabriel Richard. “He 
did not die of the cholera but was worn out by constant attention and 
devotion to those who had that disease. Father Richard was an able 
priest and politician, pastor of his church for 44 years, and third dele- 
gate to Congress from Michigan territory. It is said he brought the 
first printing press in the West to Michigan in 1809, and it was used 
in 1812 to print the proclamation of the capitulation of Hull to the 
British under Brock. He was greatly beloved by his congregation and. 
after the lapse of 65 years his memory is still revered by the descen- 
dants of his parishioners, and it is not at all improbable that in tho 
future an attempt will be made to canonize him as a saint, for already 
there are rumors of miracles performed on his remains. 
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Catholic Historical Notes. 


July 19, 1785. Father Farmer to Dr. Carroll speaks of a Car- 
melite Friar arrived in Virginia for the French Troops, who inquired 
where to obtain faculties for the missions. 

At this time a petition was received by Father Farmer from 70 
Catholics on or near the Monongahela who desired to have at least 
an annual visit from a priest. 

Father Farmer would have been pleased for his private satisfaction, 
that the ex-Jesuits of the United States should unite with those of 
Russia, buf he did not think such an union would bring any advantage 
to the clergy as a body. 

August 11, 1785. Father Farmer to Dr. Carroll speaks of Father 
Paul, the Carmelite Friar who was in Illinois and had applied for 
faculties. Father Farmer had an opportunity of answering him in a 
few days by a messenger and says: “I can at least send 
him the welcome news of a Jubilee with the powers usually 
annexed +o it.” Rev. Whelan was not fitted “to form a con- 
gregation out of people that for want of exercise had almost lost or 
forgotten their religion.” The French language was more ready to 
him than the English—he was on friendly terms with Father Paul 
and thought of joining him. “He is a strong and laborious operator.” 
September 10, 1793. Rev. Fleming writes from Philadelphia to 
Bishop Carroll his last letter. The yellow fever was raging there. 

Boston, February 17, 1799. Rev. Mr. Cheverus to Bishop Carroll 
says: “The Penobscot tribe is composed of about three hundred indi- 
viduals including women and children. At Passamaquoddy there are 
hardly 150; women in general are good, but the men are mostly ad- 
dicted to drinking ; less however at Pasamaquoddy than at Penobscot.” 

January 24, 1791. Rev. Dennis Cahill to Bishop Carroll, from 
Hagerstown, says that he has been successful since his location in that 


country. Congregations had much increased, and the people mostly 


exemplary and pious. He attended Hagerstown, Martinsburg, Shep- 
herdstown, Winchester, Fort Cumberiand and Chambersburg, the four 
former more frequently than the latter. He expected to have four 
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chapels built in the ensuing year ; lots had been given in each place for 
a chapel, except in Martinsburg. 

Rome, December 2, 1789. Rev. Thorpe writes to Dr. Carroll, says 
“that the abbe’ La Poterie belonged to the diocese of Angers in France, 
and had an income from his family of over 100 pounds stg. per an. 
He had disgraced his name and his character in various countries, 
was expelled from the diocese of Paris, got admission into the French 
House, St. Louis at Rome, took a lodging near and ran off without 
paying it. He behaved similarly at Naples.” You have the prayers 
and wishes of many friends on this occasion, and particularly of our 
venerable confessor, Father Rhomberg, who always has esteemed the 
nomination of you to the enclosed purpose as a singular mark of divine 
Providence. [Notes of Dr. Shea in Riggs Library, Georgetown Col- 


lege. ] 





Bishop Patrick Kelly, of Richmond, Va., left Kilkenny, October 
9th, 1820. Arrived in New York, December 24th,1820. Came to Phila- 
delphia. Stopped six days with cousin. Went to Baltimore. [Rene- 
han’s Coll. Irish Church History, p. 379, note. ] 





In Duncan’s travels in the U. S. and Canada, 1818-19, when at 
Quebec he says the poor Papists seem to be by far the most attentive 
to the external observance of the Sabbath. The churches are filled 
with them from an early hour, and if the weather be good, crowds of 
those who cannot get admission may be seen kneeling outside; cross- 
ing themselves and praying. [Vol. 2, p. 223.] 





In publications of the Rhode Island Historical Society, January ~ 
1895, page 240, a dispute between Mr. Ely and Mr. Tooker as to the 
Indian word auqunnash whether it meant “barns” or “beans” was 
decided by Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, to mean as Mr. 
Ely contended, “barns,” as conclusive evidence is furnished by the 
Dictionary of the Abnakis composed by Father Rasle in which we 
find the very word given by Roger Williams and with the same mean- 
ing: “une cache dan la terre ag8ne. In his alphabet the 8 is our w 
in with, but more forcibly. 
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On Sunday, Sept. 23d, 1821, the ship Columbus arrived at Phila- 
delphia having as passenger from Belgium the following named 
Priests, students or lay brothers. who became associated with the his- 
tory of the Church in this country: 

Rev. Charles Nerinckx, who became an Apostle of the Faith in 
Kentucky. 

Mr. J. F. Van Assche, who was ordained a priest of So. J. in 
1827 (?) became pastor at Florissant,Mo.,in 1829 and died June 26th, 
1877. 

John B. Smedts—became a Jesuit. 

John B. Elet—Jesuit and first President of St. Xavier’s College, 
Cincinnati. 

Peter J. Verhaegen—S. J., became first President of St. Joseph’s 
College, Bardstown, and first President of St. Louis University. 

Felix L. Verveyett, S. J. 

M. Du Maillet, S. J. 

Mr. Van Horsick. 

Rev. Mr. Ventman. 

Peter J. DeSmet, S. J.—the celebrated Indian Missionary. 

Charles Gilbert, a lay Brother from London, who went to Loretto, 
Ky. 

James Vanvysselberghe, a lay brother who also went to Kentucky. 

Mrs. Mary A. Carney, from England, to join the Loretto Sisters. 

Father Nerinckx, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Vanvysselberghe, remained 
for a time in Philadelphia, and most likely called on Bishop Conwell 
and his clergy. The others took the boat next morning for Balti- 
more. Ventman and Van Horsick remained there, the others went to 
Georgetown and from thence to the Jesuit novitiate at White Marsh, 
Md. [Life Nerinckx, chap. 26. ] 





Redmond Burke, from Cambridge [Mass.]May ‘th, an Irish- 
man laborer employed by Col. Royall, is on the list of “Strangers in 
Medford” Mass. Strangers who remained in a town of Massachusetts 
three months without being “warned out” became inhabitants. [Med- 
ford His. Reg., April 1901, p. 39.] 
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Timothy Carrell, a Philadelphia Catholic, was one of the Signers, 
October Ist, 1777, [when British were in Phila.] to the Agreement t< 
take old legal paper currency emitted by Act of Assembly, sanctioned 
by Royal favor—as of the value of gold.and silver. 





Rey. John Henry Dorsey, a colored man, was ordained priest by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, in Baltimore Cathedral, June 21st, 1902. 
On Sunday, June 22nd, he celebrated his first mass in St. Francis 
Xavier’s Colored Church, Baltimore, Md. The sermon was preached 
by Vy. Rev. J. R. Slattery, Superior of St. Joseph’s Society for Col- 
ored Missions. 

“To-day for the second time the congregation of St. Francis Xavier’s 
Church welcomes to the altar a young priest who was baptised, made 
his First Communion, and was confirmed in this church. Not only 
is it the second time for this congregation to welcome one of its mem- 
bers to the altar, but it is also the second occasion for the Colored 
people of the United States to gaze upon a native of their race, who 
was ordained in his own country. 

During slavery days there could be little hope of orders for Colored 
men although the illustrious Bishop England of Charleston, S. C., 
over sixty years ago raised to the priesthood a negro—an Irishman by 
birth—in that city from whose ramparts was fired the first shot of the 
Civil War.” 

This statement about Bishop England ordaining a negro priest is 
not true. He would not have dared to do that. He wouldn’t allow 
a Sister, who had but a trace of negro blood, to remain in Charleston 
after the report got out that she was a negro. See his Diary pub- 
lished by the Society of American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia for the proof. 





The father of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, on April 16th, 1762, 
wrote to him: “I have often given you reason to shew Maryland to 
be no desirable residence for a Roman Catholic; and, as you have often 
shewn it to be as much so as most others, you are quite at liberty to fix 
where you please.” [Letters C. C. C. by U. S. Cath. His. Society, p. 
68.] 








In 1621 Honorio Philopono (Cappar Plautius, 0. S. B.) published 
and dedicated to himself a work entitled Nova Typis Transacta Navi- 
gato Novi-Orbis Indie Occidentalis. It is a remarkably curious work 
on the Discovery of America. 

One of the plates represents St. Brendan saying Mass on a whale. 
A copy was in library of Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan, the Historian of New 
York, sold December 4th, 1882, by Bangs & Co. 





During the yellow fever in Philadelphia, in 1798, the burials in 
St. Mary’s graveyard numbered 216; at Holy Trinity, 60. A number 
of orphans were in a desperate condition. They were collected in a 
house adjoining Holy Trinity Church on Sixth St., above Spruce. 
Polly Horn, a washerwoman, was placed in charge of them. This was 
the beginning of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum chartered in 1807. Cap- 
tain Whelan, of Rush’s Lancers, a Philadelphia troop during the war 
between the States, was a descendant of Polly Horn. 





In 1820 was published at Paris Notice sur I’ etat actuel la Mission 
de la Louisiane, an octavo of 58 pages. Who has the copy? 

In Paris in 1826, was printed a Catholic Catechism and Morning 
and Evening Prayers in Mohawk Language. 

In 1837 the Life of Jesus Christ in the Ojibway Language was also 
printed at Paris. 





Brief-Schriften und Reis-Beschereibungen welche von denen Mis- 
sionariis aus beyden Indien und andren uber Meer gelegenen Inden 
seit 1642 bis 1740, angelangt seynd 32 parts in 6 vols., folio. Many 
maps and curious plates were issued at Augspurg in 1726 and Wien, 
1755. They were edited by Fathers Joseph Stocklein, 8S. J., Peter 
Probst, S. J., and Francis Keller, S. J. These Missionary reports 
contain information of value to the student of American history and 
geography, and doubtless to the History of the Catholic Church. A 
copy was in Dr. O’Callaghan’s Library. Who has a copy? 
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Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan, the Historian of New York, in an address 
before the New York Historical Society in 1847, on “The Jesuit Re- 
lations or Discoveries and Other Occurrences in Canada and Tre 
Northern and Western States of the Union, 1632-72” said: The Jesuits 
were the first discoverers of the greater part of this continent. They 
were the first Europeans who reached the Atlantic shores of the State 
of Maine, from the St. Lawrence by way of the Kennebec. They, it 
was, who thoroughly explored the Saguenay ; discovered Lake St. John 
and led the way overland from Quebec to Hudson’s Bay. It is to one 
of them we owe the discovery of the rich and inexhaustible Salt 
Springs of Onondaga, an event so unexpected by the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam that they pronounced it “a Jesuit lie,’ when informed of 
the fact by Father Le Moyne. Within seven years of their second 
arrival in Canada, they had completed the examination of the Country 
of Lake Superior to the Gulf, and founded several villages of Chris 
tian Neophytes, on the boarders of the Upper Lakes. Whilst the in- 
tercourse of the Dutch was yet confined to the Indians in the vicinity 
of Fort Orange, and “five years before Eliot of New England had ad- 
dressed a single word to the Indians within six miles of Boston har- 
bor,” the French missionaries planted the cross at Sault St. Marie 
whence they looked down on the Sioux country and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The vast and unknown West now opened its prairies 
before them; the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers are discovered; the Il- 
linois country and its various tribes are visited, and finally, in 1673, 
the Jesuit Marquette crowned the labors of his Order and his age, by 
the discovery of the Father of Waters—the mighty Mississippi. 

Whilst preaching the Gospel and exploring the country, the Jesuit 
Fathers did not overlook the necessity of providing the means of 
education for the rising youth. Harvard College, which now fills so 
large a space in the public eye, had not yet been founded when Rene de 
Rohaut, a Jesuit priest, commenced the erection of a college in 
Quebec. 








“The Present State of Popery in England” published at London in 
1733 in 35 pages, contains on pages 17-18 references to America. Who 
has a copy ? 
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Father Fidelis Grivel ,S. J., is mentioned in Oliver’s Collections? 
and in several Biographies of the Peres de la Foi as the Life of Father 
Varin. The Woodstock Letters issued by the Jesuits from Woodstock, 
Md., have long notices of him and several of his letters. There is a 
description by him of the old house of the Sewalls at Mattapony. He 
came over with Father Kenny, the Visitor, and was made Master of 
Novices at White Marsh. His old Novices, among them Father James 
Ward, Father Wm. Francis Clark had the highest esteem for him. 
(Rev. E. I. Devitt, 8. J., Feb. 28th, 1901.) 





1745.—Rev. Robert Jenney to Secretary of the Propagation Society 
from Phila. on Nov. 14th, 1745. “This city is invested with Popery 
and sysmatical divisions among the Protestant inhabitants, and its 
influence spreads into the country. There is scarce a missionary bug 
complains of one or the other & many of both & I know no more likely 
remedy for this misfortune than a catechist in this city. There is not 
in New York the least trace of Popery.” 





“The Bishop of New Jersey replying to Bishop Kenrick’s Letter on 
Christian Unity said, “Does not the Bishop of Arath claiming juris 
diction or exercising functions in the diocese of Pennsylvania, convict 
himself before the world and in the sight of God, of schism and 
worse?” 

Enough is cited now to prove that neither the Right Rev. Henry 
Conwell, D. D., nor the Right Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, D. D., 
has any business whatever in the diocese of Pennsylvania, unless they 
are summoned ; and that the sooner the later of them betakes himself 
to his proper bishopric of Arath—which he has probably not yet 
visited—the better.” 

The Bishop of N. J. was Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Doane. [Waylen’s Ec- 
clesiastical Reminiscences, page 216. ] 








Michael Ryan, of Illinois, died in Philadelphia, August 5th, 1851. 
Is buried in old Cathedral cemetery. Age, 34. 
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The History and Directory of Adams County, Pa., for 1880. By 
John T. Riley, in relating the history of Conewago, says it is def- 
initely known that “Father Grayton” passed through Conewago in 
1720 on a visit to Philadelphia. 

We wrote to Mr. Riley concerning the evidence upon which that 
statement was made. 

He wrote us: In 1729 Samuel Lilly, the ancestor of all the Lillys 
now at Conewago, landed at Chester. He was a Catholic; there being 
no Catholics at Chester, and hearing that the Jesuits had a settlement 
at Conewago, he made his way there in 1730, and took land along the 
Conewago.......Miss Sally Lilly, aged 85, a great-grand- child of 
Samuei Lilly, remembers to have heard it said that when Samuel 
Lilly came to Conewago in 1730, Rev. “Josiah Grayton’ had been 
there ten years earlier on his way to see the Catholics—few as they 
were—east of the river as we called it. [Jno. T. Riley, 1882. ] 





From “Duncan’s Travels in America,” Vol. 2, this extract is taken 
from an account of his visit to New York in 1818. 

“25th, Christmas. The stores almost all shut. Episcopalians at 
church, and other people amusing themselves. Went in the forenoon 
to a Romish chapel, or rather cathedral, which has lately been 
erected at the upper extremity of the city. 

“The interior is a kind of attempt at Gothic, and the wall at the 
upper end, behind the altar, is covered with an effort at perspective in 
sized colours, intended to deceive the eye by the appearance of long 
withdrawiiig aisles and arches; the effect however is miserable. There 
were three priests mumbling Latin in the usual style; one of them was 
the Bishop, and the other two had a prodigious deal of trouble in 
getting him ensconced in a kind of arm chair, under a canwpy, and 
sticking on his head a paper mitre covered with tinsel. The priests 
and their decorations wanted sadly the substantial splendour of their 
brethren in Fayal and Canada, and the whole establishment was 
evidently no way in danger from repletion.” 





Rev. Patrick Dwen, Pastor of St. Patrick’s, Carlisle, Pa. Died Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1828. [Ganss’ His. St. Patrick’s. ] 








| 
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The progress of the Catholic Religion in Maryland has been very 
wonderful. When the United States of America were subject to 
English Dominions, the very exercise of the Catholic Religion was 
degraded, proscribed and persecuted, but no sooner had the States es- 
tablished their independence of the Mother Country, than they pro- 
claimed universal liberty of conscience. Father Sewall survived to 
behold Baltimore erected into a Metropolitan See with 11 suffragan 
bishoprics. Have heard him say, says Doctor Oliver in his notice of 
Fr. Sewall, “that he remembered the time when Catholics had not 
even a private room in Baltimore where they were suffered to assemble 
for prayers, and he lived to see it embellished with a noble Catholic 
cathedral, and 7 Catholic parish churches. [Father Brooke. ] 





1749 it is probable Father Greaton, of Philadelphia, was not in 
good health. He made his will on September 2d, 1749. His Execu- 
tors were Rev. Robert Harding or Robert Digges, of Prince George 
County, Maryland. The witnesses were Rev. T. Schneider, John Dix 
on and Patrick Carroll. He bequeathed all to Father Harding. 

We see that John Dixon, who purchased the.ground for the chap- 
el and transferred it to Father Greaton on May 15th, 1733,was yet alive 
and in association with the pastor. He died in 1756. 

From 1741 Father Greaton had been Superior of the Mission in 
Pennsylvania. In 1750 he was recalled to Maryland. Then the Mis 
sions of Matyland and Pennsylvania were united. Father Harding 
was sent to Philadelphia to take Father Greaton’s place. 





On October 28th, 1817, at St. Augustine’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, General Henry Dominic Lallemand, General of Artillery und 
Napoleon was married to Henrietta Maria Girard, niece of Stephen 
Girard, who was present with Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king of Spain, 
Count de Grouchy and Gen Charles Tallamand. ‘ 

General Henry Lallemand died September 16th, 1822, and is 
buried at Holy Trinity graveyard, Sixth and Spruce Sts. His widow 
in 1819 married Dr. John Y. Clark, also at St. Augustine’s. 
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CONGRESS AT MASS. ' 

On July 4, 1779, a Te Deum was celebrated in St. Mary’s in 
Thanksgiving. The attendance of the prominent patriots at this ser- 
vice was accepted by Loyalists as proof of the Divine vengeance upon 
the cause of Independence, when the French fleet under D’Estaing, 
owing to a storm, failed to come up the Delaware but set sail for New- 
port. In Rivington’s New York Loyal Gazette of Nov. 6, and its 
supplement of Nov. 24, 1779, or in Loyal Verses, a poem entitled The 
Congratulation by Dr. Jonathan Odell may be found. He, and others 
like him, were jubilant at the disaster. Here is one verse referring to 
the Mass on July 4. It represents one Patriot speaking to anotier: 

Oh brother, things are at a dreadful pass, 
Brother, we sinned in going to the Mass 
The Lord, who taught our frigates how to fight 
For this denied to curb the tempest’s might. 

But the members of Congress and other distinguished patriots did 
not accept this view and were not terrified at being present at Mass. 
It may have been for novelty as at their homes public Mass would not 
have been permitted. So on May 7, 1789, the patriots again went to 
Mass at St. Mary’s to attend the Requiem of Don Juan de Mirralles, 
the Spanish Agent who died at the camp of Washington at Morris- 
town, N. J., and was there interred. ’ 


~ 


In 1776 the Catholic body in the United States had a few churches 
in Pennsylvania. In Maryland where the Catholics were more num- 
erous than in any other State, there was nothing that could be called 
a church. Queen Anne permitted Mass to be said in houses, and a 
house in one end of which the priest lived and at the other end of 
which he said Mass, was all that existed in the province founded by 
Catholics. 

A few ruinous structures at Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Prairie 
du Rocher, could scarcely be called churches, and in all the north- 
west St. Anne’s church at Detroit alone had any claim to the title. 
The Catholics in the new republic of 1776 could not have exceeded 
35,000. If we now number ten millions we owe it under the blessing 
of God to the great and glorious Fourth of July, 1776. [Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea in The Catholic News, New York, July 8th, 1891.] 
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Notes of a sermon preached by John Joseph Chanche, 1st Bp of 
Natchez (1841-52). The original Ms. in autograph in the collection of 
Francis X. Ruess. Now in American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia : 

It intrantes Domum invenerunt puerum cum Maria Matre ejus eet 
proudentes adora verunt eum. Math. II., xii. 

And entering into the house, they found the child with Mary hi: 
mother, and falling down they adored him. 

Truly pleasing, M. B. Truly Joyful is the sight which the Church 
presents on this day to the pious contemplation of the faithful. 

The scene around the Saviour’s crib is changed—already have 
“the Heavens spoken the glory of God,” and told the tidings of His 
arrival to distant nations. 

The shepherds of Judea have retired and have made room for th 
Wise men of the east 

The Gentiles have replaced the Jews. Hitherto birth of J. Ch 
seemed only intended to benefit the priviledged children of the house 
of Israel. The sighs of their patriarchs had reached the Almighty’s 
throne, their prophecies were accomplished. their long expected 
Redeemer was come. The people who had, so long, been abandoned to 
a reprobate sense—who had lived without expectation, appeared still 
neglected—still labouring under the curse of their Creator. 

But—the merciful intentions of our bountiful God began to be 
developed on this day. 

After the Jews had paid their homage to the new born Savior 





On May 9th, 1798, Rev. John Thayer delivered a Discourse at the 
Roman Catholic Church, Boston. It was the day recommended by 
President Adams for Humiliation and Prayer throughout the United 
States. It was published in a pamphlet of 31.pages. Who has a copy? 

In 1815 was published at Cork, Ireland, an Account of the Conver- 
sion of Rev. John Thayer, a Protestant Minister of Boston, who em- 
braced the Roman Catholic Religion in 1783. 





Chreten Alexandre Adolphe Baron Durant de St. Andre, Consul de 
France, at Philadelphia, died at Burlington, N. J., 29th August, 1855. 
Is buried at old Cathedral Cemetery, W. Philadelphia. 





